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For the Companion. 


panion & fine portrait of Bob Sanderson. 


BOB SANDERSON. 


Not many weeks since we noticed in the Com- 
You re- 
member it, my Companion readers, a picture of a 
noble dog holding his pail carefully between his 
teeth, while waiting for a door to open? It must 


had been much reduced by an injury, the sufferer 
learned to read by applying her lips to the letters. 
| It is said that in counting rapidly a roll of bank 
| notes, a clerk in the Bank of England will be able 
to detect a counterfeit note by the touch alone, 
which no examination by an ordinary individuel 
could distinguish from a genuine note, even were 
















have been Bob. We knew all along that the Bos- 
tonians were an enterprising class of people, but 
ye do not know what artist in disguise could have 
stolen his portrait, before we had time to write his 
sory. 

Bob Sanderson is not:a native of Massachusetts ; 
hearrived here from his western home almost a 
year since, and has attracted considerable attention 
by his strict obedience to orders, a trait which there 
aan be no harm in wishing a great deal more com- 
non. As soon as he was old enough to be taught 
ay thing, and that is very early, both with babies 
and dogs, Bob’s master and mistress began to train 
hin carefully in the way a dog should go. He 
loved his mistress fondly. Very soon he was large 
enough to go on errands. Taking a note between 
his teeth, for he could not give his orders in barks, 
hewould set out for the grocer’s, or the butcher’s, 
ind return, bringing his meat, or packages of tea 
or sugar home with more certainty, and much more 
dispatch, than some boys. Dispatch, indeed! All 
the experiments tried by idlers to tempt Bob away 
fom his duty signally failed; he would not so 
much as look at the tempter. Wise dog! he knew 
vhich part of even the right road was the safest, 
ad would not try going close to the edge of 
amy by-path to evil. Let Bob be ever so hungry, 
the juciest steak came home untouched, and then 
how he would enjoy the share which was given 
him! Why, he ate it as if he knew away down to 
the depths of his dog’s conscience that he had 
honestly earned it. When the mail came in, Bob 
knew it as well as any one, and off he would start 

for the post-office, with his basket between his teeth. 

Once there, he would wait patiently until the post- 

min came and put the letters intended for his mis- 

tress into his basket. But how if there were no 
letters? Why, there the faithful fellow would sit, 
his quick eye the only restless thing about him, un- 
til some responsible person came and said, “No 
mil for you to-day, Bob.” Then he would start 
forhome, and going first to Mrs. S., show her the 
empty basket. Every day when the cars passed, 
not far from his home, a pile of newspapers would 
be thrown out, and Bob would hurry off after the 
news. Selecting the right paper from the pile he 
would trot off home with it, and he never made a 
nistake in his selection, only one day he was seen 
totake up a paper, and start with unusual hesita- 
tion and slowness for home. He walked along in 
this way for some time, when he wheeled suddenly, 
went back to the pile, dropped the paper he held, 
and picked out the right one, with which he hurried 
of. Although very strong, Bob is not quarrel- 
some. His master says he never knew him to be- 
gin a quarrel, but when attacked, he makes quick 

Work with his assailant. Yet, then, angry as he 

justly is, one word from his master or mistress is 

enough. He obeys instantly. 
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| 
| 
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BLIND HARRY. 


had grown so large that he was not quite so agree-| sir, you must go.” Bob set out, and had nearly 
able as a pet. Mr. S. had been accustomed, in his | half-crossed our wide street, when, for some reason 
soldier life, to couches on the ground, without | of his own, he thought he would go back. “Bob,” 
feathers or blankets, so between the feathers and said his master decidedly, “go right along and | 
the blankets, and Bob’s warm fur outside, he was bring home that milk.” The dog obeyed, following | 
nearly killed with too much of a good thing. The | Eddie to Mrs. P.’s. From that time he needed no | 
next night he ordered Bob to lie down behind the | more commands, or directions, but went daily for| 
kitchen stove. Bob went, obeying without a dis-| his milk. Mrs. P. would almost always, as he | 
senting growl, but O, such a pair of luminous, ask- | Sprung up the stone step, hear the rattle of his tin 
ing eyes followed every form that passed him, or | pail against the stone, and open the door for him ; | 
looked into every sympathizing face, as you never | if busy, one deep, sharp bark was Bob’s way of 
saw before. Eloquent eyes! that looked wistfully, | knocking, and would be sure to bring some one to 
timidly, for what they dared not ask. wait on him. After his pail was filled he always 
Those eyes were too much for Mrs. Grey. “Poor | took it with care, holding his head very erect, and 
doggie,” she said, “it is too bad, isn’t it, when you | carried it home without spilling a drop. Bob had 
do so want to find your master and mistress, to, had no fresh meat for some time. “Come,” re- 
make you lie there all night?” Instantly she was| marked his master, “we must go and find you 
seized by the arm, and carried bodily to the door, some meat.” The dog sprang up, lapping his jaws 
which she opened in all haste, then she was hurried | in a way that bespoke a full understanding of the 
on up the stair-case, and straight to the door of meaning of this remark, casual as it seemed, and 
Mr. §8.’s chamber. ‘“There!” she cried, glad to| followed on. At the market Mr. S. saw some fine 








dog! Inever want to be taken hold of in that way up, but while Mr. S. stood carelessly swinging them 
again. He did not hurt me, but I could no more | in his hand as he talked, the bystanders were sur- 


| perc 
| but he is engaged.” 


throw it open, in sheer self-defence. “Here is your | chickens, ordered them, and they were soon tied | 


| he aware that it was forged. 
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FAITHFULNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 





“Is Mr. Harris in ?” inquired a plainly but neat- 


| ly dressed boy of twelve or thirteen, of a clerk, as 
he stood by the counter of a large bookstore. 


The well-paid clerk regarded the boy with a su- 
ilious look, and answered, “Mr. Harris is in, 


The boy looked at the clerk hesitatingly, and 


\then said, “If he is not particularly engaged, I 


should like much to see him.” 

“If you have any business to transact, I can at- 
tend to it,” replied the clerk. “Mr. Harris cannot 
be troubled with children like you.” 

“What is this, Morley?” said a pleasant looking, 
elderly man, stepping up to the clerk; “what does 
the boy want ?” 

“He insisted on seeing you, though I told him 
you were engaged,” returned the clerk, a little 
abashed by the manner of his employer. 

“And what would you have with me, my lad?” 
inquired Mr. Harris, kindly. 

The boy raised his eyes, and meeting the half- 
scornful glance of the clerk, said, timidly, 

“I wish you to look at the bill of some books, 
which I bought here about three months since. 
There is a mistake in it, which I wish to correct.” 

“Ah, my boy, I see,” replied Mr. Harris; “you 
have overpaid us, I suppose.” 

“No, sir,” answered the boy. “On the contrary, 
I purchased some: books which are not charged in 
the bill, and I have called to pay for them.” 

Mr. Harris folded his arms across his breast, 
regarded the boy earnestly for a moment, and then 
asked, “When did you discover this mistake.” 

“Not until I reached home,” answered the lad. 
“When I paid for the books I was in a hurry, fear- 
ing the boat would leave me before I could reach 
it, and I did not examine the bill.” 

“Why did you not return before and rectify the 
mistake?” asked the gentleman, in a tone slightly 
altered. 

“Because, sir, I live some distance from the city, 
and have not been able to return till now.” 

“My dear boy,” said Mr. Harris, “you have 
given me great pleasure. In a long life of mercan- 
tile business, I have never met with an instance of 
this kind before. You have acted nobly, and de- 
serve a recompense.” 

“J ask no recompense,” returned the boy, proud- 





stir than if I had been in a vice. I had to do as 1) prised to see the dog brush by, seize the chickens 
was bid.” A hearty laugh followed this summary | between his teeth, and dart off. Several ran to the 
announcement. window expecting to see him lay them down and 

“Next time,” remarked Mr. S., “mind and not | begin to devour them. They were not acquainted 


pity Bob after I have given him orders to lie still. 
He never would have stirred, if you had not spo- 
ken to him first.” 


with Bob’s way of doing things, for hungry as he 
was, he carried them home to Mrs. Grey. As she 


ly. “I have done nothing but my duty, a simple 
| act of justice, and that deserves no reward but it- 
self.” 

| “May I ask you who taught you such noble prin- 
| ciples ?” inquired Mr. Harris. 

“My mother,” answered the boy, bursting into 
ars. 





; Bob’s master joined our noble boys at the West} ‘Sure enough, I did, but you won’t catch me 
in the patriotic resolve to fight for liberty and | doing it again,” was the laughing reply, and she 
Union, and Mrs. S. determined to visit her friends| was as good as her word. The next night Bob 








took them she said, “Why, Bob, didn’t they get | te ; ; o 
you anything?” He looked wistfully at her, but | “Blessed is the child who has such a mother, 
his eyes answered clearly enough, “I do not know | said Mr. Harris, with much emotion, “and blessed 





in her former home at the East during his absence. | looked wistfully at her, but never stirred from his 
In order to leave the dog at all, Mrs. S. was obliged post. Next morning his master addressed him 


to find a good home for him, and leave him without | quite in his ordinary tone of voice: “Come, Bob, | Sanderson you are writing about?” asks my little | 


much as asking his consent to the arrangement. | 


Poor dog, he felt it keenly, and when his soldier 
master came home he was nearly frantic with joy.| his mouth, which he laid down near the stove. 

Ppy as he was, however, he kept jealous watch | Now there were two families in the house, and the 
over his master’s movements, lest he should be left first wood-pile belonged to the other family ; but 
‘gain. They set out for the East together, and all Bob never touched a stick that did not belong to 
through the long journey Bob kept up a sharp look-|him. Ah! there isno shirking about such obedi- 
out for the mistress he had lost so unexpectedly. | ence as that, children. Bob was never too lazy to 
One night, at a late hour, Mr. S. knocked at the go to the right wood-pile; he would pass the other 
door where his wife was visiting her parents. It without looking at it, pick up a stick, and bring it 
¥asa strange place, but Bob could not wait for to its place. “O, fie! one stick won’t make a fire,” 
ceremonies at the door; away he rushed through | Mr. S. would remark. No shouting to make him 
toms that he knew nothing about, straight to the hear, no need of speaking twice; away the docile 
one where he was sure to find the dear face he had | creature would go, and bring another stick. One 
been in search of so long. Once found, Bob took | day Eddie Grey started as usual to go after the 
ge0d care to keep his eyes upon it constantly, and milk for his mother. “Bob,” said his master, “you 
clung to her like a great baby. He had, when must go for that milk.” Bob took the pail, and 
mall, always claimed a place on the outside of the followed Eddie. He went a little way, then came 
bed, where he had been little trouble, but now he back and looked a plain “I'd rather not.” “Yes, 


what it means, but I must not eat until I am bid.” is the mother of sucha child. Be faithful to her 


| Just here Mr. S. came in and rewarded his faithful 
| servant by giving him a nice bone. “Is it Bob 


| mail to-day ; he always comes for it.” Two miles | 


| through the rain; well, wouldn’t such a faithful dog 
make a fine errand-boy? But pray do not all write 
to Mr. §. at once, for I know money would not buy 
him. Imitaie his example, if you would be invalu- 
able. Be as true in your station, be as faithful to 
the “Good Master” in whose service J trust you 
jare, and this little sketch will not have been writ- 
| ten in vain. Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


+> 
+o 





THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 


The extreme delicacy to which the sense of touch 
may be brought by practice often receives curious 
illustrations. One of the best known is the ability 
of the blind to read raised letters; and in one case, 
when the sense of touch by the pulp of the fingers 





| teachings, my dear boy, and you will be the staff of 


| her declining years.” 
“Alas, sir,” sobbed the boy, “she is dead. It 


| come with me, and find the wood-pile.” The dog | school-girl, as she comes in from the pelting rain | was her sickness and death which prevented me 
| followed, and returned bringing a stick of wood in| outside. “Well, I saw him coming down after his | from coming here before.” 


“What is your name ?” asked Mr. Harrie’ 

“Edward Delong.” 

“Have you a father ?” 

- “No, sir; my father died when I was an infant.” 

“Where do you reside ?” 

“In the town of Linwood, about fifty miles from 
this city.” 

“Well, my boy, what are the books which were 
forgotten ?” 

“Tacitus and Latin Dictionary.” 

“Let me see the bill. Ha! signed ‘A. Morley.’ 
I will see to that. Here, Mr. Morley,” called Mr. 
| Harris ; but that functionary was busily engaged 
in waiting on a customer at the opposite side of the 
| store, bowing and smiling in the most obsequious 
| manner. 
| “Edward,” continued the kind-hearted Mr. Harris, 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








“] am not going to reward you for what you have 
done, but I wish to manifest my approbation of 
your conduct in such a manner as to make you re- 
member the wise and excellent precepts of your de- 
— mother. Select from my store any ten 
00ks you may choose, which, in addition to the 
ten you had before, shall be a present to you; and 
henceforth, as now, my boy, remember and despise 
not the day of little things. If ever you need a 
friend, call on me, and for your mother’s sake I 
will assist you.” : 

When the grateful boy left the store, through his 
own tears he saw the moistened eye of his kind 
benefactor. 

Edward Delong wished for knowledge, and 
though the scanty means of his mother could 
hardly satisfy his desire, by diligence and economy 
he had advanced far beyond most boys of his age. 
By working nights and mornings for a neighbor, 
he had amassed what seemed to him a large sum of 
money; and this was expended in books. 

Scarcely was he in possession of his treasure, 
when his mother sickened and died. His home 
was now with a man who regarded money as the 
chief aim and end of life, and severe and constant 


physical labor as the only means of obtaining that 


end. 

For two years Edward struggled with his hope- 
less condition. ‘Toil, toil, early and late, was his 
doom, and to his oft expressed wish of obtaining 
an education, his employer answered, “Learning 
never made corn grow, or tilled a field, and what 
is the use of it? Ican only read and write, and 
there ain’t a richer man in the place, not excepting 
Squire Morrison, with all his high larnt notions.” 

* . . * * 

“Is Mr. Harris in?” inquired Edward, as he 
again entered the store of that gentleman. 

“He is engaged,” replied the polite clerk. 
“Will you wait a moment, and he will be at liberty.” 

“Did you wish to see me?” asked Mr. Harris, 
of the boy, whose thoughts were so intense that he 
had not noticed the approach of his friend. 

“Mr. Harris!” exclaimed Edward, and it was all 
he could say. 

“My noble Edward!” said the old man, “and so 
you need a friend. Well, you shall have one.” 

Five years from that time Edward Delong was 
the confidential clerk of Mr. Harris, and in three 
years more a partner in the firm. The integrity of 
purpose which first won the regard of his benefac- 
tor was his guide in after life. Prosperity crowned 
his efforts, and happiness blessed his heart—the 
never-failing result of faithfulness in “little things.” 
— Winooski Advertiser. 





THE FAMILY. 





BLIND HARRY. 


It has been my painful lot more than once to 
hear a blind man ask assistance from a boy, but 
this is the first time in my life that I ever heard of 
a little girl refusing her guiding hand to a poor, old 
man that has lost his sight. 

“Is that you, Nelly?” asked the poor old beggar. 

“Yes, it is,” replied Nelly, rather pertly. 

“Will you just lead me over this hillock, my 
child ?” 

“No, I wont,” said the rude girl. “Why don’t 
you tie a string to your lazy dog, and let him lead 
you ?” 

“The dog is rather young and untrained, my 
child, and has once or twice led me astray already.” 

“I don’t care for that,” returned Nelly, “I must 
away to school.” 

O, Nelly, Nelly! The day may come when you 
yourself may need the aid of a friendly hand to lead 
you out of danger. You have done a wrong thing, 


my child. If your heavenly Father should treat 


you as you have this poor, old beggar, it will not 
be long before your case will be far worse than that 

of poor old blind Harry. 
-——+0 

ODD WAYS OF GERMANY. 

A lady correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
writing from a village in Germany, thus refers to 
some of the manners and customs of the peasantry : 





It is difficult for an American to conceive of 
manners and customs so totally different from our 
own in almost every respect, as those which sur- 
round one here. Bonnets and crinoline are utterly 
ignored; shoes and stockings likewise, in warm 
weather ; the old men wear short jackets like boys, 
small boys wear vests and shirt fronts like men, 
while the little girls are dressed so precisely like 
their mothers that you almost mistake them for 
dwarfs. 

The married women all wear caps of one sort or 
another, and a practiced eye easily detects the home 
of a peasant woman by her cap. The Oberlanders 
wear tiny embroidered caps of black silk, with stiff 
biack wings standing out from the head nearly a 
foot on both sides, reminding one strikingly of a 
spread eagle—such preposterous affairs, that when 
I saw one for the first time, I was half-inclined to 
think I was “gone daft” or dreaming. 

The Protestant Germans have a very queer fancy 
about black; one would think, to step into the 
church here on a Sunday, that the whole congrega- 
tion was in mourning; black dresses and gloves, 
black ribbons on their caps, &e. They really seem 


to think that black is a decidedly pious color. | 


They never go to the communion table with any 
other color on, and strangest of all, brides are mar- 
ried in black. 

Speaking of marriages, reminds me of an inci- 
dent which occurred a few days ago, to my great 
bewilderment. I was sitting quietly at my sewing, 
when the door opened, and eight children Preiss. 
each with a bottle and glass. I looked up, expect- 


ing an explanation of this unceremonious behavior, 
but they silently filled the glasses and handed them 
to me, one by one. Whether it was a plot to poison 
me or not, I did not know; but quietly submitting 
to my fate, whatever it might be, I set to work on 
a glass of warm, weak—I couldn’t tell what. A 
German friend by my side suggested that I must 
| drink from every glass, and I was actually obliged 
| to, all the time without the faintest idea what all 
| this should signify. It was afterward explained to 
| me, that when a couple were married, children were 
; sent with bottles of sweetened water and wine to 
the house of the minister and all the friends of the 
parties, and that to refuse to drink from every glass 
was an unpardonable insult. 
| Among the more humble office-holders of the 
| place are the goose herd, and the cow herd, and the 
| swine herd, the first of which in particular is a very 
| important personage. In former years only Catho- 
|lies were eligible to such desirable situations, but 
in these more liberal days any loyal citizen, who 
| has an unstained reputation, and has influence in 
| official circles, may hope one day to become goose 
herd. 
| Every morning, early, our waking ears are 
| greeted by a clamor in the streets, scarcely more 
musical than the clarion notes of the watchmen. 
| The geese are bidding farewell to their homes for 
the day, testifying at the same time their affection 
|for them, and unwillingness to leave them, by 
| squalking with all their might, and running in ex- 
| actly the opposite direction to that which they are 
idesired to take. One after another of the goose 
| herd’s assistants come up the lanes and alleys with 
|a separate flock, till nearly a thousand geese -are 
assembled, and amid the tumult and confusion 
| driven off to an enclosure, devoid of grass or water, 
where they spend the day. 

As soon as the clock strikes six they are let out, 
and the scene which follows the opening of the gate 
is truly comical. A more headlong, unruly crowd 
never was seen; every goose seems half frantic 
with desire to get home again; the well fed geese 
of the richer or more generous people fly over 
houses and tree-tops; the others use feet an | wings 
together, and charge on the town like a besieging 
army. The labor of the herd is now over for the 
day; every goose knows the way home, and means 
to be there as soon as possible; and soon a satis- 
fied sort of chuckle announces to the passer-by that 
they are already at supper—and happy. 


+2 
AN UNEXPECTED MARRIAGE. 


Old Gov. Saltonstall, of Connecticut, who flour- 
ished about a half-century ago, was a man of some 
humor as well as perseverance in effecting the ends 
desired. Among other anecdotes told of him by 
the New London people, the place where he re- 
sided, is the following: 

Of the various sects that have flourished for a 
day, and then ceased to exist, was one known as 
the Rogerites, so called from their founder, a Tom 
or John, or some other Rogers. 

The distinguishing tenet of the sect was the de-. 
nial of the propriety of the form of the marriage 
tie. They believed that it was not good for a man 
to be alone, and also that one wife only should 
cleave to her husband, but then this should be a 
matter of agreement merely, and the couple should 
come together, and live as man and wife, dispens- 
ing with all forms of marriage covenant. The old 
Governor used often to visit Rogers, and talk the 
subject over with him, and seek to convince him 
of the impropriety of living with Sarah as he did. 
But neither John nor Sarah would give up the ar- 
gument. 

It was a matter of conscience with them; they 
were very happy as they were—of what use could 
a mere form be—suppose they did thereby invite 
| scandal—were they not bound to take up the cross, 
j}and live according to the rules they professed ? 
| The Governor’s logic was powerless to convince 

them. 

“Now, John,” said the Governor, after a debate 
of the point, “why will you not marry Sarah? 
| Have you not taken her to be your lawful wife ?” 
| “Yes, certainly,” replied John; “but my con- 
| science will not permit me to marry her in the 
forms of the world’s people.” 

“Very well. But you love her?” 

“Fes,” 

“And respect her?” 

“Yes.” 

“And cherish her as the bone of your bone, and 
flesh of your flesh ?” 

“Yes, certainly I do.” 

“And will?” 

“Yes,” 

Then turning to Sarah, the Governor said: 

“And you love and obey him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And respect and cherish him ?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“And wil ad 

“Tes.” 
| “Then,” said the Governor, rising, “in the name 

of the laws of God and of the Commonwealth of 
Connecticut, I pronounce you man and wife.” 

The rage of John and Sarah was of no avail. 
The knot was tied by the highest authority of the 
State. 














THE CRUEL BOY. 


| “Go down to the old farm, John, and tell Arthur 
| to begin reaping wheat to-morrow. You may ride 
, old Jack.” 

| “Yes, sir,” replied a boy whose head was as 

‘round as a bullet, and whose face wore a stupid, 
lifeless expression. 

| “Old Jack” was a quiet, good-natured donkey, 
and John was soon onl on his back, riding 

| along the road leading to the “old farm.” 

| Jack was really old. His legs were stiff, and he 

|could not go very fast at best. But John loved 
quick riding, and kept punching old Jack with his 





, heels to make him “hurry up.” Old Jack did his 


best, and that ought to have satisfied his rider; | 


but it did not. 


John had a shoemaker’s knife in a leathern case 
at his belt. He pulled it out, and began pricking 
and cutting the poor donkey’s sides with it! The} 
pain made the faithful creature start, and it ran 
down a hill at a headlong gallop. John fell from 
old Jack’s back, and in falling stuck the knife into 
his own side! Three days later the cruel boy died 
from the wound. 

“Cruel, cruel boy!” you cry. “Yes, he was very 
cruel. I suppose no boy who reads this story is 
half as cruel as John was. But there is one hoy 
who pulls wings off the flies, another who runs 
pins through bugs to make them spin, a third 
who torments the cat, a fourth who whips the old 
horse badly, a fifth who sticks the goad into his 
father’s oxen, and a sixth who teases old Rover al- | 
most to madness. Now, these boys are, at least, 
half as cruel as John. Certainly they have the 
same spirit—a cruel spirit.—S. S. Advocate. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE IVY. 
A CHILD’S FANCY. 


I love the climbing ivy, 
With its robe of dark-green leaves ; 

I love it more than bright-hued flowers, 
And graceful forest trees. 


I know that summer giveth 
No gladness to its brow, 

That the music of its rustling leaves 
Is ever sad and low; 


That the bright-winged butterflies 
Love not to nestle there, 

But that they hastily flit by 
To a resting-place more fair ; 


That it loveth not to dwell 
With the beautiful and gay, 

But its favorite hunt is ever 
With sadness and decay ; 


Yet still I love the ivy, 
With its robe of dark-green leaves ; 
I love it more than summer flowers, 
And waving forest trees. 


O, chide not, you that turn away 
To buds of brighter hue, 

The graceful rose and lily, 
And e’en the violet blue. 


These speak not as the ivy, 
Of sweet and climbing trust; 

In the loved support that raiseth it, 
In its weakness, from the dust. 


How there it clings unwaveringly 
Through winter, storm and rain, 

Whilst summer light and summer flowers 
But leave it still the same. 


Even so when coming years 
Shall cloud and sorrow bring, 
May my young heart as trustingly 
To the blessed Saviour cling. 


Nothing shall tempt me thence, 
Sunlight nor summer flowers ; 

His love my sweetest happiness 
In bright or clouded hours. 


And thus we two together 
In our feebleness are blest; 
The ivy on its dear support, 
I on my Saviour’s breast. 


So I love the clinging ivy, 
. With its robe of dark green leaves ; 
I love it more than bright-hued flowers, 
And graceful forest trees. 
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For the Companion. 
CONSCRIPTS AND VOLUNTEERS. 


“How are you, conscript ?” said Tom to his little 
brother Ben, as he leaned over the lattice covered 
with grape-vines, which was before his window. 

“I’m not a conscript,” replied Ben, looking up 
from the sidewalk. 

“]’ll prove it. Mother wanted you to go to the 
store to get some currants. She had to make you 
go, and you know what a fuss you made about it. 
Wheuever she wants anything done, you never vol- 
unteer, and have to be drafted. Don’t you see ?” 

Ben did see it, probably, by the way in which 
sticks and stones flew about. Tom dodged the 
missiles, and was proceeding to give his brother 
more information on the subject, when their mother 
took the subject into her own hands. She called 
the rest of the children around her, and talked to 
them. 

“Who are the conscripts and_ who the volunteers ? 
Now in a family like ours there are a great many 
little things to be done, and you are getting quite 
lazy. You are more like a drafted army than an 
army of volunteers. You don’t jump quick, when 
I want anything done. Now, who will bring me 
my work basket from the dining-room ?” 

“J will!” shouted Tom. 


“Who will open all the parlor windows and let | 


in the fresh air ?” 

“J will!” said Emma. 

“Who will comb his hair and put on a clean 
jacket without being told ?” 

“T will, for I need it enough,” said John. 


“Who will bring mother a cricket to put her feet 


on ?” 


Only Ben was left, and he remained looking out 


of the window, without stirring. 
“Are you the only conscript, my son? Are you 


going to let all your brothers and sisters be noble 
volunteers, while you have to be made to mind? 


—— 
nothing the matter with you. You have two little 
feet and a pair of hands; all you want is the sjjy» 
“A bird that can sing, and won’t sing, must be 
made to sing,” remarked Carrie, looking up from 
her work. 

“I'd rather sing myself,” said Ben, with a smile, 
as he trotted off after the cricket. 

And so it came to pass that all the family were 
volunteers. CHRISTIE Peart, 
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“JUST GOING TO.” 


“Now, mother, isn’t Hal too provoking? He 
promised to take me strawberrying with him, ang 
now he’s gone and left me,” cried Jessie, trying to 
keep back her tears. 

“Our Hal. broken his promise?” Her mother 
looked as if she could hardly believe it. 

“Why, no, mother, I suppose not, exactly. Yoy 
see, he said I might go if I would be ready at tyo 
o’clock, and I was just going to put on my thin 
when he started off as hard as hecould run. There 
he is now, away down the other side of the com. 
mon!” she added, with a little sob. 

“And it is a quarter past two. Why didn’t you 
get ready in time ?” 

“I didn’t think .it was so late. Besides, I was 
going us soon as I finished Dolly’s apron. But Hal 
said the rest were waiting, and he could not stay 
another minute.” 

“And you don’t blame him, Jessie? He had no 
right to keep the other children waiting, any more 
than you had to keep him. Iam sorry you have 
lost your afternoon’s pleasure, just because you 
were behind the time, but you can do nothing now 
but make the best of it, and learn that while you 
are ‘just going,’ your chance may be just gone.” 
Jessie who had early learned that “‘it is of no use 
to cry for spilled milk,” drew a deep sigh, and sat 
down to console herself with a book. 

By and by her mother put down her work-basket 
and went out of the room, saying, 

“Jessie dear, look after the baby, and don’t let 
him go out of your sight.” 

“Yes, mother, I’ll watch him. Here, Birdie, 
come see what Jessie has got!” 

Baby took the china doll she gave him, tasted of 
its head, pounded the floor with it, shook it as acat 
would a mouse, and then crept off on an exploring 
expedition. Presently Jessie heard a crash and a 
cry that made her heart stand still. She rushed 
into the next room, and there sat baby Dick on the 
floor, covered with bits of broken glass, and a little 
stream of blood running down his white forehead. 
He had pulled over and broken a vase on his own 
head. His screams soon brought their mother, and 
while she was bathing the wound, Jessie stood by, 
saying, 

“I had missed him, and was just going after him, 
when I heard him ery. Poor little Dick !” 

“If you had only gone, my daughter, instead of 
meaning to go,” was the sober answer, “he would 
have been saved this sad wound.” 

When Jessie’s mother went up to bed with her 
that night, she asked her, 

‘“‘Has this been a pleasant day to my little girl?” 
“No, mother; it has been the worst kind of a 
day. In the first place, I was late at school this 
morning, and that put me out of humor for the 
whole forenoon. Then I couldn’t go with Hal, and, 
worst of all, poor baby got hurt. It has been a 
day of misfortunes.” 

“And every one of them has happened because 
you were ‘just going to’ do, instead of doing.” 

Jessie unlaced her boots in sober silence. 
last she said, 

“But I never mean to be late.” 

“Of course you don’t. But the mischief is, my 
dear child, that you feel as if it were all well enough 
as long as you are ‘just going to’ do your duty. 
That is a great mistake; ‘just going to’ amounts to 
nothing. Do it. Don’t stop to mean to do it;” 
and Mrs. Richmond spoke so earnestly that Jessie 
looked up into her face, and said, 

“Why, mother, what makes you care so much 
about it? Do you think I am so very bad?” 

Her mother took her in her arms, and answered, 
“T am sick at heart, Jessie, because I am afraid 
‘just going to’ will spoil your whole life. It cheats 
you of your pleasures, and hinders you from your 
duties; and sometimes, Jessie, I am dreadfully 
afraid that when my darling comes to heaven’s gate 
at last, and her Father asks, “My child, did you 
give your heart to Me down on the earth?’ my 
poor child will have to say, ‘O Lord, I always meant 
to; I was just going to when death took me away: 
Then He would have to say, ‘Inasmuch as you 
it not, . . . depart from Me!” 

The last words sank to a whisper, and Jessie felt 
hot tears dropping on her head. Sht sank dowd 
on her knees, and prayed earnestly to God. 


>> 


PATIENT WAITING FOR GOD. 


My parents resided in Northern New York when 
the town had its poor provided for in a private 
family, and this-service was then rendered by DY 
parents. A young girl of sixteen, Sylvia W—, 
orphan, was brought to our house sick. Her 
rents died in her infancy, and she knew not t 
she had a relative living. Her gentle and affec 
tionate manners, and the sad tale of her sufferings; 
sO won upon my parents’ hearts, that she wa 
treated with all the tenderness of a daughter. It 
was her first experience of kindness, and she 8002 
expressed herself unwilling ever to leave us. Se’ 
eral times she made the remark that she would 
| never go from there alive. f 
| The man who had charge of the poor, on bei0§ 
told that Sylvia was so far restored as to be able 
earn her own living, said to my father, 

“Tell her I will be there to-morrow morning, and 
discharge her.” 

My parents felt that they could not see her turned 





At 








In dra 


fting, some persons are drafted who are very | 
patriotic, and would willingly have volunteered their 
services. It is no disgrace to them if they have 
| been hindered by reasonable causes. But there is | 


out again upon the world, and agreed that she 


|should have a home with them as long a6 
| what, and be treated in every respect like 4 
daughter. - 
“But,” said my father, “we will say nothing 
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jer about it until to-morrow morning when she is | 
yecharged. It will make no difference, only that | 
ie offer of a home will be all the more thankfully 
poeived if made at the moment of her greatest ex- 


al Sylvia have known then that she was to 
pave a home with us, and be considered in future a 
jyughter and sister in the family, she would, no 
igbt, have felt that she possessed all she could 
‘ion desire of this world. That was the one thing 
je wished, and that was in store for her; and it 
oly required a few hours’ patient waiting to know 
i, But she was unwilling to wait or trust God, 
yd concealing a rope in the folds of her dress, just 
is the darkness of night was coming on she went 
atree near the house, where she had often gath- 
ged beach-nuts with the children, and rushed into 
jawful eternity. ; ; 
During my checkered life there have been times 
shen thick darkness has surrounded me, but I have 
thought of Sylvia’s impatience after God had sent 
jdiverance, though she did not see it—I have 
thought of the promise, “I will never leave, nor 
me a thee,” and have felt that I would wait God’s 
ime, even though I waited forever. I have not 
yet found it vain to wait and trust in Him.—Amer- 
ican Messenger. 
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LIFE’S SECOND MORNING. 


We have met with few more beautiful lines than 
the following, from the pen of Mrs. Barbauld,which 
the poet Rogers, in his latter years, was fond of re- 

ating to his friends with just enough of tremu- 
om in his fine voice to give his recitation the 
efect of deep feeling. They were written by Mrs. 
Barbauld, in her old age. 

“Life ! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather! 

‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 

Perhaps "twill cost a sigh or tear ; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good-night ; but in some happier clime 
Bid me good-morning.” 


4% 





THE FALLEN BRIDGE. 


Mr. Ansel was spending the evening at Mr. 
Gates’. The day had been rainy, but it stopped 
nining just before sunset. It had been raining for 
gveral days. Mr. A. was glad to get out as soon 
wit stopped, and spend the evening with an old 
fiend. He and Mr. Gates were boys together. 
They went to the same school, and when they were 
ettled in life, they removed about the same time 
to their present place of abode. 

During the evening mentioned above they talked 
over old times. Samuel Gates listened with great 
interest, occasionally putting in a question. It 
wemed strange to him that two such old men could 
ever have been engaged in so many boyish tricks. 
Some of them, it must be confessed, were not al- 
together such as Mr. Gates would wish to have his 
ton imitate. 

As it drew near bed-time Mr. Ansel rose to de- 
part. He lived about half a mile distant by the 
rad. Across Mr. Gates’ fields it was not more 
than half that distance. 

“It is very dark,” said Mr. Gates, “had you not 
better stay all night ?” 

“O,no. I can find my wa 
The family would think I h 
did not come home.” 

“Have a lantern?” 

“No, I don’t want to have the trouble of sending 
or bringing it home. As soon as I get on the 
knoll Ivan see the lights at my house, and can 
steer by them. Good-night.” 

When he had been gone about fifteen minutes, 
Samuel jumped up and said, 

“The bridge over the brook is gone. I meant 
totell Mr. Ansel of it before he went, but I did not 
wish to interrupt him when he was talking, and 
then he was going I forgot it.” 

“Tam afraid he will fall into the water,” said 
Mrs, Gates. 

Mr. Gates went to the door. 


home well enough. 
ad been murdered if I 


“It is about as dark as it can well be. I don’t 


telieve he can distinguish water from land.” 


“As he can’t see the bridge,” said Samuel, “he 
vill be likely to feel for it, and may thus find out 


that it is gone. I am sorry I forgot to tell him.” 
“Get a lantern and let us go to the bridge.” 


A lantern was lighted, and Mr. Gates and Sam- 
When they 
reached the top of the knoll they heard Mr. Ansel 
alling to them. ‘They hastened tohim. Hehad| - 
walked into the water where the bridge used to be. 

water was nearly up to his neck, but -the cur- 
rent was not strong enough to sweep him away. 


uel hastened towards the bridge. 


indolence of the inhabitants, the missionaries do 
not fail to say, in showing the shirts of Marina, 
‘in the forests of Orononko garments are found up- 
on the trees.’ ”"—M. Humboldt. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY. 


The Tennys were hard-working, industrious peo- 
ple, who seldom, if ever, attended church. Mr. 
Tenny said he wanted one day to himself; and he 
took the Sabbath to do small jobs about his house 
and garden. His wife cleaned up sooner that day, 
and had more time to rest. They used to attend 
church in the town where they once lived, but 
were now quite out of the habit. 
Marian, their oldest child, was asked by one of 
her playmates to go to Sabbath school, and she 
went. It pleased her very much. She had a kind 
and faithful teacher, and she treasured up every 
thing she learned. The singing of the Sabbath 
school especially delighted Marian, and she often 
sang at home the scngs sung there. One of them 
was 
: “This is the day the Lord hath made, 

He calls the hours His own; 
Let heaven rejoice, let earth be glad, 

And praise surround His throne.” 
Every Sabbath morning Marian used to sing it in 
her room while she was dressing. Her father liked 
to hear her; indeed, he was proud of his little 
daughter’s voice ; and as he listened from time to 
time, he began to repeat to himself, 
“This is the day the Lord hath made, 

He calls the hours His own.” 


“Why,” he said, “God calls the hours His, and 
I take them for mine. Isn’t that robbing God?” 
and the thought frightened him, for he prided him- 
self upon being an honest man. It made him un- 
easy, and he left off working in the garden. But 
that did not satisfy him; it only brought to mind 
the catechism he used to learn when he was a boy: 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

“Well,” he said, “I'll go to meeting and see how 
these things are.” 
So one morning he dressed himself in his best 
clothes, and when Marian was ready to go to Sab- 
bath school, he said he would go with her and see 
what her meeting was. O how happy Marian was 
to take hold of her father’s hand and walk to 
church, as she saw other little girls do. 
If little Sabbath scholars will only carry home 
what they learn, how much good may they do; but 
some, I am afraid, spill it all by the way.—Child’s 
Paper. 
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THE HUMP-BACKED GIRL. 


The little cripple passed along 
The quiet village street ; 

The clothes she wore were patched and old, 
Yet very clean and neat. 

Though she was sickly and deformed, 
Her face was sweetly fair; 

And the glossy curls around her brow 
Proclaimed a mother’s care. 


Ere long she passed the village school, 
As, from the open door, 

A train of boys came shouting forth, 
Glad that there task was o’er; 

A few more boisterous than the rest, 
Themselves erect and strong, 

Began to mock the iene buek girl, 
Who quickly walked along. 


Once, Jenny uttered sharp retorts, 
When jests like theirs she heard ; 

But now that grace had changed her heart, 
She answered not a word; 

Only the blush that dyed her cheek, 
And the tear that down it stole, 

Showed that their coarse, unfeeling taunts, 
Had sunk into her soul. 


Arrived at home, poor Jenny sought 
Her chamber, small and bare— 
Methinks those thoughtless lads had wept 
If they had seen her there: 
Beside her lowly bed she knelt, 
And sent this prayer to heaven— 
“O, Father, help me to forgive, 
As I have been forgiven.” 


Dear children, ’tis from God above 
Health, strength and beauty come; 
And He, in wisdom, has withheld 
These precious gifts from some; 
Be kind to such, and learn to keep 
The golden rule in view, 
Nor ever let a cripple hear 
A cruel taunt from you. 
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THE BEE-FLOWER. 





€ got out on the other side of the stream, towards 
t. Gates’, and was making his slow way towards 
the house when the lantern came in sight. Mr. 
His wet clothes 
Nere speedily exchanged for dry ones. No other 


Gates took him home with him. 


ieonveniences followed the mishap. 


amuel neglected to warn Mr. Ansel of his dan- 
get. In consequence of that neglect Mr. A. might | 
c We often forget to warn sinners | 
their danger. In consequence of our neglect, 
sad Samuel 
How 


have lost his life. 


they may lose their souls! How 
Would have felt had Mr. A. been drowped! 


®soul!—§. S$. Times. 
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TREES THAT GROW SHIRTS. 





m6 fifty feet high. ‘The Indians cut off cylindri 


Pleces two feet in diameter, from which they | 


ongitudinal incision. 


Coase texture, and without a seam. The upper | 


opening serves for the ead, and two lateral hole 


2 Cut to admit the arms. The natives wear these | 
— of Marinain the rainy season; they have the 
Tm of the ponchos and manos of cotton, which are 
common in New Grenada, at Quito, and in Pe- 
of As in this climate the riches and heneficence | . Specimen pages sent free. Price of the “Harp,” $1. Per dozen 
nature are regarded as the primary cause of the | ~33— 


Lt) 
ru. 


“O papa,” said Arthur, one day, when he was 
| taking a walk with his father, “do tell me what 
| those pretty odd-looking flowers are called. They 
| seem to have plenty of honey on their leaves; for 
| see, papa, every flower has a bee upon it. How 
| still they are! The quiet little rogues are making 
|a rich feast there.” 
| Touch one of them with your little finger, Ar- 
thur,” said Mr Moore, smiling. 

“T shall disturb it, papa, and I should not like to 
do that.” 





blance of a bee! He was then told that the 


. | resemblance, the bee-flower. 


2” 


. — Arthur, you will not disturb that bee,” said 
sad on is father, “so touch it.” 
e would feel to be the cause of the death of | Arthur placed his little finger as gently as possi- 
| ble upon it, and to his great astonishment he found 
there was nothing but the flower, the mere resem- 
lant 
“We saw on the slope of Cerri Duida, shirt trees was a species of Orchis, called, an account of that 
h 


“O papa,” said Arthur with a modest blush, “I 
Peel the red and fibrous bark without making any | remember what you told me as we came along the 
The bark affords them a road: ‘Trust not too much to the outside show of 
of garment which resembles a sack of very | things. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THe Drummer Boy, by the author of ‘Father Brighthopes,” is 
not so hackneyed as its title. The newspapers teem with anec- 
dotes of brave little warriors, and the boys hear and burn with 
enthusiasm, counting the months or years before they can be old 
enough to go. This book is just the one to put into their eager 
hands. It is in the main a very truthful book. Its young hero 
was ardent and generous, full of confidence in himself, and in 
his ability to conquer temptations he had never met. He found 
awide difference between the camp and the fireside. Hitherto 
his virtuous efforts had been easy, for they won praise and es- 
teem; now they were hard, for they met with ridicule or aver- 
sion. Sorely tempted and sadly falling, he was yet true to his 
blessed birth and breeding; he rose again, he struggled nobly up- 
ward from a debasement fereign alike to his tastes and habits 
he built upon the ruins of his boyish innocence a firm edifice of 
manly, Christian virtue.— Springfield Republican. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON, PUBLISHERS. 
3l—4w 





REMOVAL. 


G. LAMKIN having removed to his new store, No. 5 TREMONT 
Row, (next door to Copeland’s,) and the largest retail establish- 
ment of the kind in New England, takes pleasure in calling the 
attention of the reader of the Companion to his unrivalled stock 
of custom-made Boots and Shoes, which he will sell at the lowest 
cash prices. Shop-worn goods at half-price. 

G. LAMKIN, 5 Tremont Row, 


33—4w Formerly No. 9. 





REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
Have removed from 514, to ~ more central and extensive prem- 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be fer sale and to let. 


Among the distinguished musicians who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBRI 
and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
885 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


t 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM. 


A new Hymn and Tune Book just published, containing 128 
pages of choice and popular music for Sabbath Schools. 


BY A. HULL. 


Price, in cloth, 30 cents each; $3 per dozen; in paper covers, 
$2 per dozen; $15 per hundred. Sample copies sent by mail, 
postage free, upon the receipt of 20 cents, the retail price. 

2 Please examine before purchasing elsewhere. ‘ 
33—4w H. V. DEGEN & SON, 21 Cornhill. 





DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 

Fectoqvanin of every size and description taken in the best 
manner; plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $30. 
Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 


Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 
have them attended to at once. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal, 
if not superior, to any in this country. 


OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 
than one to every house in the New England States. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TWENTY FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 
32—3m 





ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE SPECTACLE SERIES. 
Spectacles for Young Eyes, 75 Cents a Volume. 


VoL. 3.—PEKIN. Vou. 2.—ST. PETERSBURG. 
VoL. 1.—BOSTON. 
All these volumes are profusely illustrated and attractively bound. 
THE PIONEER BOY; AND HOW HE BE- 
CAME PRESIDENT. 
By the author of “Tue Bossin Boy,” &c. 
A thoroughly reliable and interesting life-sketch of the boyhood 


of President Lincoln, full of encouragement and good lessons for 
the young. Illustrated. Price $1. 





STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
TEACHER, 


Being the Parables of Jesus, expanded by the introduction of 
descriptions of localities, time, dress, &c., with much skill and 


beauty. Fully illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
32— 245 WASHINGTON STREET. 





NEW TEN DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


A fine new Library, consisting of forty of the choicest books 
from our new catalogue. These books have been warmly com- 
mended by the press throughout the country as being of extraor- 
dinary merit. 

The books are new, with beautiful illustrations, substantial 
binding, and low prices. 

This is one of THE BEST 

SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


ever offered to the public. 


N. BROUGTON, Jr., Depositary, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
32—6w BOSTON. 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 











° | HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SINGING BOOK? 
“THE HARP OF JUDAH.” 
By L. O. Emerson, author of the “Golden Wreath,” &c. 
GET IT—LOOK AT IT—TRY IT. 


Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 
gay” Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 


ed is truly wonderful. 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 
Hair from falling out, and is the 
Hair Dressing known. 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 


@2™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, ‘ 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 


Mlustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 





PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A, ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 

IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 


often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 


it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 


oilet is complete without ft. The rich, glossy appearaice impart- 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
It will prevent the 
most economical and valuable 
Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
- WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, threugh 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DrGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, | have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘it is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for, Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” i‘ 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morvry, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.’ 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. WM. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes ; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer 1s not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it." 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair. 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. i 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. %. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill , writes: 
“] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing age removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. * 


8. RANDALL, Esq., Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





Qa” We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37} 
cents per bottle. 


MBB. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








~ -YOUTI’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 13, 1863. 





NEW YORK RIOTS. 


New York, July, 1863. 

My Dear Cutipren,—I hope you have not for- 
gotten Aunt Augusta, although it is so long a time 
since you have heard from her. Could you know 
all the adventures and misadventures that have be- 
fallen her since she last addressed you, you would 
not wonder that she has felt very little like sitting 
down quietly to write. 

You have, no doubt, read much about the dread- 
ful riot we, this never to be forgotten month of 
July, have had in this city; but has any one you 
know told you a personal experience of it? If not, 
attend to Aunt Augusta. On Monday evening, my 
father, at whose house I was, came home, saying, 

“There is a terrible riot in the city. The cars 
cannot run, the railroad tracks are torn up, work 
has stopped at the gas factory, and nearly every 
where. Property and life are being savagely de- 
stroyed.” 

My father’s house was in a quiet, remote street. 
No one had called on us during the day. This was 
our first knowledge of the trouble. 

“The New Haven line,” said my father, “will not 
be able to go to-morrow. Johnny must take the 
boat or remain in town.” 

Johnny was a little cousin from Connecticut, who 
had just made up his mind that he didn’t like visit- 
ing in the city in summer time, and that he must 
hurry home to see to the garden and his chickens. 

“Are things really so bad as that?” asked 
mother, with disturbed face. 

“Yes; the mob was at the Tribune office as I 
came along, and but for the brave police—part, if 
not all of whom were, I hear, from Brooklyn—they 





would have destroyed the buildings entirely. They 
say they will hang Mr. Greeley.” 

“I am afraid they will do it, and not stop with 
him,” I said. ‘Pa, do you think Mr. (the 
gentleman in whose house I boarded,) is in danger ?” 

My father thought not, and we heard very little 
more of the mob until Tuesday evening. Then we 
learned that it was still raging. I had been hard 
at work all day on Monday and Tuesday, and felt 
very tired. Tuesday evening I was going home, 
viz., to my boarding-house. But first I stepped in 
to see a friend. She met me with the question, 

“Is Mrs. much frightened ?” 

“What at ?” asked I. 

“Have you not just come from home?” asked 
my friend. 

“No; but I’m just going there.” 

“Well, Mr. told my husband several 
hours ago that he was going home to move his 
family away. He has reason to fear that his house 
is very unsafe.” 

Her words did not at first deeply impress me. 
My mind was full of a very different matter. But 
by and by it began to dawn upon me that if Mr. 
’s house should be destroyed I would be in 
a bad case, as all, or nearly all of my earthly pos- 
sessions were there. I started off to see about my 
things, saying, as I left my friend’s door, 

“If the family does move to-night, I shall come 
directly back for an expressman to move me.” 

Coming in sight of the house, all looked as usual. 
The gas was lit. “They have not left,” I said, re- 
lieved. But they had left, and the house was fast- 

















ened ; and, alas, children, I know you'll sympathize, 
my dear, darling little canary bird, that knows al- | 
most as much as “folks” do, was locked up in it, to | 
be burned to death by the wicked mob. 

The nearest neighbors were leaving. It had been | 
declared that the house was surely to be sacked | 
and burned, and its master (if found) hung that 
very night. So the neighbors said. Zhen I began 
to grow excited. 

“I must go into the house,” I said, resolutely, 

“But you cannot. Mr. would not allow 
it, nor would he allow one thing to be removed if! 
he were here, and you cannot get to him, for he has 
gone into the Zribune Buildings, and taken the 
keys with him.” 

“Then I shall stay in your house all night, and 
if the mob breaks open our house, I shall enter and 
try to save at least my valuable papers, letters and 
keepsakes from dead friends. I should die,—I’d 
rather die thun to lose them.” 





said it was altogether madness to think of such a 
thing. I left them talking, and hastened back to 
my friends. Found them watching for me. I 
begged my friend’s husband to go with me to the 
Tribune Buildings, and try to get at Mr. % 
and procure the keys. But friend B. said it would 
be certain death to us both to attempt the thing. 
Finding him not to be entreated, I attempted td go 





alone; but he would not allow me to stir out of the loom-room, when he entering in, disturbed | 
them, all of whom made their way safely back 
| along the rope, save a few, which, by the violent 


the house. 

Ah! my young friends, perhaps you may partially 
imagine how poor Aunt Augusta felt then. A cap- 
tive,—for they locked the door and took away the 


key,—unable to do one thing to save the dear and 
precious treasures that were sacred to the memory 
of mother, brother and friends gone from earth for- 
ever; letters that no gold could purchase, pictured 
faces that were like her very heart’s blood, and one 
pictured face and form, to rescue which alone, she 
would have braved any raging mob that ever surged 
and roared through any city. 

Clothes, jewelry and papers of considerable value 
—of very great value to me—I hardly cared for, 
that dreadful night. But every time I thought of 
the eyes of my picture, looking, so it seemed to my 
excited fancy, sadly and reproachfully at me for 
submitting to any power that would hinder me 
from saving it—my picture of one—not dead in- 
deed—but who will never again look, nor be what 
he was when that was taken, who could not though 
he would make good to me the loss of it, I started 
up with new desire to go and at all risks save it. 
But there was no resisting my jailers. They were 
vigilant and strong. I shall remember them, with 
gratitude, of course. What but gratitude should 
Aunt Augusta cherish towards those who stole her 
bonnet and shawl, her dress, and shoes, and stock- 
ings, and held her all night by the hand, that she 
might not “jump from the chamber windows” as 
the howls of the mob, and the firing of guns, great 
and small, came to our appalled ears, or towards 
him who so devotedly put his “body against the 
door,” as a shield between her and destruction, and 
“slept on his arms” all night, fearing she might yet 
escape? Young friends, I hope none of you will 
ever pass such a night as thousands of New Yorkers 
did Tuesday and the two nights following. 

There was nothing left for the pretty much ex- 
hausted prisoner but to cry and pray, both of which 
she did right heartily, starting and shuddering at 
each new volley, knowing that some poor souls 
were being sent into eternity. 

I have grown faint with horror over the accounts 
of the French Revolution. hat can sicken me no 
more. My prayers were heard—our house was 
spared ; and the next day we hastened to remove 
such things as we were unwilling to leave in any 
danger; but, alas, for hundreds of our fellow-citi- 
zens—burned, cut, stoned, shot, mangled, they 
were on every hand—but O, how thankful to God 
were we that not a single life peculiarly dear to us 
had been sacrificed. Why should we be so favored 
when all about us are mourners for their dead ? 
You know how terribly the negroes suffered. I 
heard the hue and cry after them, and saw more 
than one frantic chase—then heard the sharp, af- 
frighted cry as the victim was caught. Gentlemen 
of my acquaintance saw the worst scenes of vio- 
lence committed, and one of these gentlemen was 
himself nearly murdered. Being suddenly dragged 
into acellar by some friendly hand, was all that 
saved his life. 

One woe is past. Is it true that another cometh ? 
Some think that the worst scene is to be whenever 
the draft shall be carried on. 

We can only put our trust in God. He will not 
suffer more mischief to be done here, nor anywhere, 
than He can turn to His own praise. Meantime, 
do you see, dear young friends, what horrors are 
perpetrated in the interests of slavery? You will 
be men and women soon, and must take your share 
in the responsibility of affairs in this great nation. 
Do settle it with yourselves now, that there can 
never be peace and safety while there is oppression | 
and injustice, and that just as soon as men become | 
willing that all human beings, let their color be| 
what it may, shall have liberty and all their rights, | 
wars and riots, and all manner of violence and) 
cruelty will cease, and sweet peace will overspread | 
the earth. Let your hearts and hands and voices | 
be always for pure justice, and for liberty for all. 

Your Aunt AUGUSTA. 











VARIETY. 





RAT ROPE-WALKING. 
On the evening of First-day, Seventh month, 


| 12th, as I was sitting in my parlor, I heard loud 


laughing and shouting in the street, and perceived | 
that many people were hurrying by. On inquiring 
into the cause of the commotion, my attention was 
turned to a long rope, stretched from the roof of a| 
four-story house, occupied by Wilsons, the silver-_ 
smiths, at the south-west corner of Fifth and Cher- | 
ry streets, Philadelphia, into one of the upper win- | 
dows of Horstmans’ Factory, at the north-east cor- | 


jner. Along the rope, say sixty feet in length, a| 
But the neighbors would not let me stay alone, | 


large rat was deliberately passing, apparently not a | 
whit disturbed by the noise and commotion from 
the crowd, forty feet below him. He was not the 
first discoverer of this rope bridge; others had 
passed before him, and quite a number followed 
after. The window into Horstmans’ braid-weaving 
room being a little raised, to admit the passage of 
the rope, gave access to the rats also. 
gazers told me he counted eleven 
attention had been drawn to it. The watchman of 
the factory thinks there must have been dozens in 


shaking of their narrow bridge, were precipitated 
into the street. The roof of the house they passed 


| from is covered with metal, and after examination 


One of the! 
Pessing, after his | 


it would appear almost certain that these rats had | 
been occupants of certain stables on Cherry Street | 
above Fifth, who, in search of better quarters, had 

made their way to the top of the four-story house | 
from the outside, and then along the rope into the | 
factory. The first adventurer, probably being de- 

lighted with the oil applied to the looms, had given 
the others such a description of the good things at 
the end of the rope, that the whole rat settlement 
determined to remove there.— The Friend. 


++ 
DENTISTRY. 


Mungo Park served an apprenticeship in a doc- 
tor’s drug-shop in Selkirk, and during his study of 
physic compounds, the following little episode, 
which we had from a venerable doctor of medicine, 
occurred : 

An old well-known burgher stepped into the 
shop one day, and, looking in an excited manner at 
the boy, said : 

“Mungo, is the doctor in ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“O dear! and I’m nearly dead wi’ the toothache.” 

“But I'll draw the tooth for you, if you wish it 
drawn.” 

“You, callant? Did you ever draw ony teeth 
before ?” 

“Yes, I have, sir.” 

“Troth, I’ll rather come back again and see the 
doctor than lippen ye.” 

The old gentleman went off, and, ere long, re- 
turned with the old question, 

“Mungo, my man, is the doctor in now ?” 

“No, sir; he’s not come yet.” 

“What am I to do? I’m nearly daft wi’ the 
pain. Mungo, are xe perfectly downright sure 
ye’ve drawn teeth before this ?” ; 

“T really have, sir,” said the boy. 

“Then get the nippers and take out mine. 
mind !—take care—be canny.” 

The youth extracted the tooth, and after the old 
gentleman got over the shock it caused, and found 
himself relieved, he complimented him on the skill 
he had shown,—and then asked him how many 
teeth he had drawn before ~ ei on himself.” 

“Only thirty-two,” said Mungo. 

“Thirty-twa! Troth, I think it’s a guid only. 
Where in the world did a’ the folk come frae ?” 

“O, I took them all out of one man’s mouth.” 

“That was dreadfu’! I wonder that the man let 
ye pull them.” 

“He could not prevent me.” 

“How ?” 

“Because he was dead.” 

The old gentleman sprang from his seat, ejacu- 
lated, “Mercy on us!” and hurriedly left the shop. 
—Once a Week. 


Now 





RAIN IN SUMMER. 


How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


Hew it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs, 
How it gushes and gurgles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout. 
Across the window pane 
It pours and pours; 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
Like a river down the gutter roars, 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 
He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool ; 
His fevered brain 
Grows calm again, 
And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 
© LONGYELLOW. 





THE WRONG HAT. 

A contemporary relates the following: 

Our esteemed friend, David P. McBrien, Esq., of 
New York, tells a good note on a New Jersey law- 
yer. The hero of our sketch, during the last hot 
summer months, used to occasionally worship at 
the shrine of Gambrinus, (Lager King,) on Broad- 
way. One sweltering day he got pretty “mellow,” 
having moistened his throat too often with the 
German beverage, and proceeded to navigate to his 
law office. He took up a substantial looking white 
hat, and with rather a puzzled look, proceeded to 

ut it on sideways. Of course it wouldn’t fit. He 
ooked on the inside, holding it up to the light, and 
read aloud, “Jonas Shooter, Esq., Attorney at Law, 
Jersey City.” 

“That’s my hat—of course it is.” 

Another attempt to put it on sideways—no use ; 
again taking it off, and again reading, “Jonas 
Shooter, Esq.,” etc. 

After another trial, and finding it did not fit, the 

ntleman commenced feeling all over his head, ev- 
idently as if to assure himself that no protuberance 
had suddenly developed itself. Having satisfied 
himself on that point, he once more read the ad- 
dress, and had another trial, and still sideways, and 
there he stood perfectly mystified; but an idea 
lighted his face, and he called the waiter, whom he 
apostrophized thus : 

“Can you read writing ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you be good enough to tell me whose hat 
this is ?” 

Herman took the head case, and having read, 
said : 

“It belongs to Jonas Shooter, Esq., Jersey City.” 

“Does it?” and looking all around with the most 
comical air in the world, he exclaimed, “Does it ? 
Then who in the (hic) mischief am I?” 


A SMART BABY. 

The Kinderhook Rough Notes tells of a Dutch 
baby in the village killing a rat which had bodily 
attempted to rob it of its bread and butter. The 
baby had a piece of bread in one hand and a ham- 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who cont, 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to stren 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books mi 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. ? 

he plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade a 





4 *scOuns 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending: 
their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wis de 





vest, can have the selection made for them with the priy 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinay,” 
This new feature of trade commends itself to ail our g9)j,™ 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on ‘te 
principle in all parts of New England. 7 























































mer in the other, and when the rat seized the 
bread, the baby hit it on the head with the ham- 
mer, killing it instantly. 


’ 


+. HENRY HOYT, 9 Corxuny, 

UM! 
GOULD & LINCOLN, u 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 

Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY =. 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt g 4! OLMS' 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS Spiritual Truths F ‘ 
LESSON ; OF, iths Famili prc 

Exhibited in their Relations to’ Christ. By Samuel Bophi — 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. . 

An excellent and popular book. ’ r 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adan) 

D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. g 
RELIGIUUS PROGKESS ; Discourses on the Developme; “Now, 

the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, b. bp. Ling aa 

cloth, 85 cents. , of misch 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Foun 7 

ome. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $5 cents know yol 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER. fer, but 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8v0, zp, ater, 
Cloth, $3,00. : i. ver YOU 

MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yy. over you, 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. at Hartst 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE ANDGOOD. By Jabez Bur), * 

D. _l6mo, cloth, 75 cents. learning 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, By, 

New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. . “The s 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rey.John A. James, lin, 

cloth, 40 cents. ’ Til do as 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,y ds 

cents. 2 girls on; 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary y h 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. XK. Willians, say that, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 74 cents. : d ood 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths. fmm 24 § 
lustrated. By Rey. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, Cloth, 60 cents, And A 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Hong 
and the Market-place. By W.K. ‘Tweedie b. b. 16mo, clo, the stage 
63 cents. 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap We, to himsel 
A Book tor the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Loniy baby, an 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents ‘ 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hoy for schoo 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 5. Prout Newcombe. Wig = 
numerous Lilustrations. l6mo,cloth,75 cents. “Wha 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pay . fi 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. lémo, cloth, 42 cents, driver fr 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By iy, hough’ 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cenis. thoughts 

“0, n 
g@™ True secrets of cure in cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestin 
’ Bilious Complaints, Headache, when caused by a foul stomach Hartston 

Dyspepsia, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaints, Jaundice, &. hirli 
fake a single Hunnewell’s Eclectic Pill every second or thin woirlng 

night, live on wholesome food, and afier finding just what wij L uise, t 

keep the bowels steady, use them regularly. ‘They assist nature, 0 ’ 

cause no griping pains, bring the system back to tone, and te and the 
disease is permanently cured, or money will be refunded. 

For an occasional Family Physic, one at night and one int school, s 
morning clears the stomach eflectually. ? 

G2 For Worms a sure cure. in the ka 

ge Fac simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks¢f 

genuine only. The ne 

J. L. HUNNEW sare PROPRIETOR, Boston, Mass, containec 

For sule by all dealers everywhere. 

Dealers of good reference supplied on commission.  33—ln 

“DEAt 

EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, to have 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, Rahs an 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PRorit. we studi 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR $7,00. Lessons, 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. I tell yo 

Tue CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. and wate 

Printing Office, No. 1.........++. ibicsateoarers Twelve Dollars, times, 
Press, 5 by 6 inches $7,00 bed in 1 
1 font of type.... 3,00 ua s 
= — oo = nght int 

n Becosecse cose _ ons 

Office complete......... scccccccccsscescocccsccsen Sila Cully if 
ail time to 1 

e Becccccscccced - Dollars. 
Printing Office No. 2 ‘wenty-two Dollars. cre hal 

Press,8 by 12 inches......$12,00 | Marble Slab............eee0i 

One font of type...... eeeee 3,00} Can ot Ink........ a] Hartstor 

One font of fancy type... 2,00} Chase.....-+..0+0- A though 

Composing Stick.......... 1,50 | Furmiture............. it b=] 

Ink Roller........--.++ «++ 1,00 _ he was 

Office complete........ssseccccceccerccccccecsecees Pant her’ 
mother's 

No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press............$li boy to t 

No. 1 Press, partly wood, Old style..........cesseseccssseseeeud ; 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES axe rus fm * Sind 

CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ev have an 

made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finds These 

Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself here’ 

your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in ay there’s 

town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typs They th 

The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comma any of 

and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Cir yo : t 

lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. for bein 

PRICE OF PRESSES ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,4 Tl gi 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFrFices, including Press : No. 1, $12; No.3, 8 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. all. At 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, with co 

5l—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTON. gives it. 
didn’t e 

PURIFY THE BLOOD. offer th 

Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict mankind arise from 
the corruption that accumulates in the blood. Ot all the discov that ld 
ries that have been made to purge it out, none have been fv 
which could equal in effect AyEk’s ComPOUND EXTRACT OF Sab Lou, 
SAPARILLA. It cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the viet 
of health into the system, and purges oui the humors which wait made w 
disease. It stimulates the healthy functions of the body, ander Il be ; 
pels the disorders that grow and rankle in the blood. Its extra 
dinary virtues are net yet widely known, but when they are, it to tell 
will no longer be a — what remedy to employ in the great eU | 
variety of afflicting diseases that require an alterative remedy. Wishin 
Such a remedy, that could be relied on, has long been sought 1% 2 
and now, for the first time, the public have one on which they @ the old 
depend. Our space here does not admit certificates to show it i 
effects. But the trial of a single bottle will show to the sick tht Oriole, | 
it has virtues surpassing anything they have ever taken. 5w , 
ers from Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, try it ands hunt fo 
the rapidity with which it cures. Skin Diseases, Pimples, " 
tules, blotches, Eruptions, &c., are soon cleaned out of the syst N) pos 

St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Tetier or Salt I; 
Scaid Head, Ringworm, é&c., should not be borne while they well, if 
be so speedily cured by AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. d ° 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood, ands and if 
generally soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. but th 
$1 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5. 

or all the purposes of a family physic, take AYrER’s CaTsartt onl 

PILLs, which are everywhere known to be the best purgative thi yr 
is offered to the American people. Price 25 cents per box, & climbir 

xes for $1. 
e PREPARED BY that I, 
J.C. AYER & CO.,*LowELt, Mass. Master 
7" Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, at Wholesale, Was a | 
at Retail by all Druggists. 26-28 
— I dic 
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> We 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 3 
€alin 
A FAMILY PAPER; es | 
DEVOTED TO hore 
Ww 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectat* Wield 
anism, No Controversy. uid 
PUBLISHED WREKLY BY While. 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., he use 
No. 22 School Street. Lou 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. Mothe 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made wit! 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year- 


' Bounp Voiumss, Paice $1,25-. 





